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‘THE COMMON GROUND OF RELIGION AND LABOR 


In these times when controversy 
_ and division fill the air, it is good to 
be gathered under the auspices of an 
Organization which accentuates the 
positive. It’is Religion and Labor, 
not Religion vs. Labor. It is desper- 
ately necessary that we build bridges 
of ‘‘and’’ rather than gulfs of ‘“‘ver- 
sus’’ in a society where every divi- 
Sion carries within itself the potential 
of becoming a catastrophic fission; 
capable, like that ground fault which 
opened before Korah, of swallowing 
a whole generation. Science has 
effectively removed the barriers which 
once localized and sealed in our 
factional quarrels. It has made the 
air sensitive to impact, as it is in 
certain mountain areas where the 
echo of a whisper may bring huge 
avalanches crashing. While our super- 
statesmen jockey for the face-saving 
word at the Summit, it is essential 
that smaller groups everywhere seek 
for those unities of purpose and 
action which will establish a common 
universe of discourse and thus make 
stronger the communicative force of 
language —— still the most essential 
binding agent for our split humanity. 


The Joining of Religion and Work 
Labor has not always felt at home 


in the house of religion. This is not | 
the place to offer an historical analy- | 


sis of that unhappy fact. Suffice it 
*to,.say that it was largely due to a 
partial interpretation of theological 
_ doctrine and to the unholy alliance 
of the Church Temporal and the State. 
power. There is nothing inherent in 
the basic teachings of high religion 
that should perpetuate the traditional 
‘coolness between these two great 
human value systems. In my oe 


by Jacob J. Weinstein 


tradition, the sages early made a 
virtue of the necessity to labor and 
considered the sweat of the brow as 
the salt and savor to one’s bread, 
The same Hebrew word, Avodah, is 
used to denote work and worship. 
Tosifta to Kiddushin states: ‘‘A man 
is obliged to teach his son a trade, 
and whoever does not teach his son 
a trade teaches him to become a 
robber.’’ This same Rabbinic tradition 
compared usurers to  shedders of 
blood, precluded usurers from giving 
evidence in a court of law (Sanhedrin 
III, 3) and declared that usurers 
“deny the God of Israel and through 
usury perform all the evil deeds and 
transgressions in the world.”’ 

I do not think it was an accident 
that the first president of organized 
labor in America was a Jew, Samuel 
Gompers; nor was it an accident 
that the most progressive labor unions 
in America, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, were organ- 
ized and largely led by Jews. Nor 
is it an accident that when, after 
two thousand years of hoping and 
praying the Jewish people were able 
to establish a State of their own 


RABBI JACOB J. WEINSTEIN delivering 
the Social Justice Award address in 
Chicago on Apri! 21. With him are, left to 
right, Mrs. James Myers, Father Raymond 
McGowan, Nicholas DiPietro (toastmaster), 
and at far right, Rabbi Abraham Cronbach. 
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again, that this State should be a 
Social-Democratic Commonwealth 
wherein the laborers of field and 
factory constitute the dominant poli- 
tical force in the land and the domi- 
nant power in the Government. 


A Labor Missionary Movement 

The action of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive in Miami, in voting $180,000 for 
scholarships to Afro-Asian leaders 
to enable them to attend the Labor 
Institute in Tel Aviv, jointly spon- 
sored by the Histadrut and American 
labor, is not only one of many testi- 
monies which organized labor in 
America has paid to the labor common: 
wealth in Israel, but augurs well for 
a new kind of labor missionary move- 
ment to the backward areas of our 
world. It is thrilling indeed that the 


Strongest and oldest democracy in 
the world and the smallest and 
youngest should have combined in 


this way to set loose a third force 
which may give to the nascentpeoples 
of Asia and Africa far happier alter- 
natives than they have so far been 
offered by Free-enterprise, strategic- 
base-minded America or World-con- 
quering Soviet Communism. 

This Afro-Asian Labor Institute 
in Tel Aviv, if it succeeds as have 
the previous Afro-Asian seminars, 
will send forth hundreds of labor 
leaders, technicians, cooperative 
organizers, medical teams, to achieve 
a measure of economic security for 
the people of these backward areas 
and do so without impounding their 
personal freedom or tying them to 
one or the other of the ideological 
blocs in our world. Imagine putting 
Albert Schweitzer in mass production. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Integration’s Economic Roofs 


Much more of the Southern struggle 
over integration than most people real- 
ize has its roots in sheer economics. 
This is evident, among other things, 
in the way the race question has been 
used to thwart union organizing. Man- 
agement has often used the threat that 
unions will mean integration, 

An Alabama labor leader quoted by 
Dan Wakefield in a recent Nation 
article saw it clearly when he said, 
*‘Management can’t go in and tell the 
white worker that they’ll have to pay 
him more if Negro wages go up—~so 
they feed him this social stuff instead 
~~—tell him that if he joins a union it 
means he’l] have ‘nigger officers’’’, 

Citizens Council leadership tomes 
from businessmen, landowners, Cham- 
ber of Commerce members. They are 
fighting Negro equality at least in 
part, whether consciously or not, to 
preserve the low-wage structure made 
possible by Negro labor rates without 
unions. At the same time, it is shame- 
fully true that white workers, including 
those already organized, have too 
often been drawn into support of the 
rabid segregationist organizations. 


The Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux 
Elston Edwards, is a paint 


Klan, 
sprayer in the Atlanta Chevrolet plant 
and a member of the U.A.W. Some 
union locals, Mr. Wakefield says, have 
been turned almost into ‘'branches”’ 
of the Citizens Council. 

International union leadership has 
a difficult problem. But to their great 
credit, unions are in the vast majority 
committed to and working for true 
equality for their colored brothers. 


- industrial 
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"HE'S NEXT!” 


CCSA Holds 10 Workshops 


Under direction of RLCA board 
member Dr. Huber F. Klemme, ass 
sociate director of the Council for 
Christian Social Action, United 
Church of Christ, ten workshops on 
relations were held re- 
cently, reaching more than five 
hundred members of Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical and Re- 
formed churches in Indiana, Michigan, 
and Louisville, Kentucky. 

In each meeting a local committee 
selected a management and a union 


representative, who formed a dis 
cussion panel together with Dr. 
Klemme. The discussions included 


considerations of the aims of col- 
lective bargaining, principles of 
industrial relations, and questions 
raised by the audience on such topics 
as automation, inflation, unethical 
practices and ‘‘right-to-work’’ laws. 

This sort of education in indus- 
trial relations for church people, 
bringing labor and management repre- 
sentatives into direct confrontation 
and common discussion under the 
aegis of the church, has also been 
carried out in recent months in num- 
erous parts of the country by the 
Methodist Church under another 
RLCA board member, Rev. Emerson 
W. Smith, associate director of the 
Methodist Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations. It has proved to be 
a fruitful technique for focusing 
attention on an important, and often 
neglected, area for the concern of 
the churches. 


About the Dinner 


In this issue we present the | 
text of most of the speeches heard 
at the Social Justice Award dinner 
on April 21 by nearly 250 people 
gathered in Chicago. The response 
of Father McGowan is omitted only 
because we have no text; he spoke 
ex tempore, and due to a misunder- 
standing over a recording machine, 
the occasion was not captured on 
tape. 

Others taking part in the pro- 
gram included the persons who 
presented the Awards: R. J. 
Thomas of Washington to his old 
friend, Father McGowan; President 
Ralph Helstein of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers, a member of 
Rabbi Weinstein’s congregation, to 
Dr. Cronbach; and RLCA board 
member Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey of 
Detroit to another old friend, Rev. 
‘**Jim’’ Myers. Toastmaster was 


Nick DiPietro of Typographical 
Union Local 16, Chicago, intro- 
duced by John G. Ramsay as 
RLCA Co-Chairman for Labor. Dr. 


Marshal L. Scott, dean of the 
Presbyterian Institute of Industrial 
Relations, gave the invocation, 
while the benediction was by 
Father Joseph L. Donahue, chap- 
lain to the Chicago Building 
Trades Council. Dr. Clair M. Cook, 
who was furnished a temporary 
Chicago office for several weeks 
by the Cook County Industrial 
Union, also spoke briefly. 

Included among those present 
were the 25 or so ministers then 
working with Dean Scott in the 
PIIR three-week course opening 
that week. Many of the clergy 
present were there as guests of the 
labor movement, which provided 
their tickets. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT has 
just exceeded for the first time a 
rate of $500 billion per year. ~ 


Appreciates “Walking Together’’ 

I am continually re-impressed with 
the writing you are doing in “Walking 
Together”. It is more than fine, it 
is extra fine. 


Rev. Elford Hoff 
Bethel Methodist Church 
Columbus, Ohio . 
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The Common Ground of Religion and Labor 


(Cont'd from page 1) 

Imagine adding to the spiritual oasis 
of Lambarene, the benefits of trac- 
tors, highways, modern schools and 
balanced diets. The traditional mis- 
Sionary brought the Bible and the 
fundamentals of Christian faith to 
the heathen. Now the sons of the 
Old Testament, restored to the 
ancient homeland, are sending forth 
the dedicated young men and women 
who will help implement the golden 
vision of the prophets of the Book 
of Books. This has all the promise of 
a third force and a new dispensation. 


Religion-Labor in America 

But the happy glow of that promise 
across the sea does not absolve us 
of our obligation to build a more 
effective alliance between Religion 
and Labor here. We of the Churches 
and Synagogues should do more to 
attract labor into our fellowship. 
That may require changes in the dues 
structure and a real effort to bring 
laboring men or their leaders into 
the leadership or the directing coun- 
cils of the churches and synagogues. 
Community agencies and some edu- 
cational bodies have done this with 
very wholesome results indeed. I am 
not so sure about worker priests, 
industrial chaplains, Labor Temples. 
They run the danger of segregating 
laboring people and there is some- 
thing in the American tradition that 
hates a wall, no matter how innocent 
and beneficial its role may at first 
appear to be. 

But more important than admin- 
istrative changes must be the climate 
that pervades our re- 
ligious institutions. Religious spokes- 
men must undertake a fair share of 
the responsibility to interpret the 
nature and the aims of organized 
labor to the American public. This is 
all the more necessary because our 
press in the large, with the more or 
less active aid of the present Ad- 
ministration, have given a distorted 
picture of labor. Certainly they are 
not unaware of the fact that the 
public has been led to believe that 
the honest labor leader is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule and that 
labor’s ‘‘unconscionable’’ demands 
are chiefly responsible for the high 
cost of living in particular and the 
inflationary inequities in general. 


The press has kept its columns 
astir with the nefarious doings of 
Dave Beck and Jim Hoffa, but has 
rarely reported on the courageous 
action of the AFL-CIO in excom- 
municating this powerful union. The 
malfeasance of every strong-arm 
boy is splashed over the headlines; 
the day-by-day statesmanship of the 
Reuthers, the Meaneys, the Dubinskys 
and the Harrisons is given very 
grudging space. Recently, the Inter- 
national Seafarers Union decided not 
to unload the Egyptian freighter 
Cleopatra in New York harbor. They 
did this to call the attention of the 
world to Nasser’s violation of inter- 
national treaties and international 
morality by blocking ships carrying 
Israeli cargo from the Suez Canal ~— 
an act of elementary decency to 
which our own State Department has 
not yet risen. Did you see mention 
of this act of political morality by 
the very papers that have been having 
a Roman holiday on every sin of the 
unions of our waterfront? 


Labor’s Legal Inequities 
But there are subtler pressures 
making for a gross imbalance of the 


; 


tights of labor and management. 1 
refer to the working of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the more recent 
Landrum-Griffin Act. Those of us 
who work in the field of labor arbi- 
tration know how punitive these 
labor laws have become as they have 
been interpreted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, Only re- 
cently in the arbitration of the issue 
of strike replacements in the Wilson 
& Company and the United Packing 
Workers Union, the lawyers of the 
Company argued that labor law, as 
now set by the NLRB, determined 
that the rights and equities of 3,000 
strike breakers —— many of them 
brought in by the Company for the 
specific purpose of breaking the 
strike and then ousting the Union 
which had maintained relations with 


the Company for twenty years —— 
were superior to the rights and 
equities of the regular employees 


averaging 12 years of seniority —— 


some with 30 and 40 years of loyal 
and continuous service. Here is law 
under which the hard won security 
of job and all the fringe benefits 
that spell protection against sick- 
ness, old age and unemployment can 
be taken from a man because he 
(Cont’d on page 6) 
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HONORED GUESTS who received the 1960 Social Justice Award pose with the plaques 
presented to them. On the left is Dr. Abraham Cronbach, then John G. Ramsay, Father 
Raymond A. McGowan, Dr. Clair M. Cook, and Rev. James Myers. 
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Looking Bacteaid and Looking Forward - 


By James Myers 


I am particularly happy to be as- 
sociated in this award today with my 
old comrades in social action, Rabbi 
Cronbach and Msgr. McGowan, It is 
highly gratifying that this occasion 
symbolizes the importance of inter- 
faith cooperation for social progress. 
For only as the faiths work together 
can they make the strongest impact 
in the struggle for a better world. 
There are personal and_ spiritual 
values also in interfaith cooperation. 
I have always found myself in closer 
spiritual and religious unity with 
those Roman Catholics and Jews who 
understand the’ social meaning: and 
and demands of religion than I do 
with such members of my own faith 
who may not believe in the social 
gospel. The fellowship of kindred 
minds is one of the rich rewards of 
interfaith cooperation for social 
justice. 

Of course, all faiths have their 
reactionaries as well as their liberals. 
I remember some years ago when 
Father McGowan came back from 
making a speech at a Catholic social 
action conference, and reported that 
a Catholic employer got up and said 
he wasn’t going to sit there any 
longer and let a man with his collar 
on backward tell him how to run his 
business! 

As we look back for some seventy 
years, we see outstanding events in 
the history of religion and labor, in- 
cluding the encyclicals of the Popes, 
the adoption of the Social Ideals of 
the Churches by the Federal Council 
of Churches and similar pronounce- 
ments by Jewish bodies. Individual 
prophets also arose like Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
and Rabbi Stephen Wise and others. 

Effective inter-faith social action 
included the historic inter-faith pro- 
nouncement against the 12-hour day 
in steel, which made front page head- 
lines across the nation and is 
credited with the tremendous surge of 
public opinion which resulted in the 
abolition of the 12-hour day. This 


pronouncement was made by the 
social action departments of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis. These religious organi- 


zations also sponsored the Interfaith 
Conference on Permanent Preventa- 
tives of Unemployment, held in 


Washington in January, 1931 in the 
depths of the depression, and issued 
a subsequent public statement which 
helped to focus the conscience of the 
Nation on the tragic conditions of 
the unemployed and on the, at. that 
time, bold proposals of federal and 
state relief, unemployment insurance, 
planned public works, old age securi- 
ty. This was before the New Deal 
was born and enacted such measures 
into law as permanent features of our 
national economy. 

The Churches also strongly de- 
fended Labor’s right to organize 
during the years when this right was 
widely challenged amid violence and 
bloodshed. These years finally saw 
the sweeping victory of Labor in its 
struggle to organize and the enormous 
growth of Labor Unions. 

During these historic decades, we 
have also seen the beginnings of 
international and world order through 
the United Nations. We have seen 
progress in civil rights and in social 
legislation, social security, old age 
pensions, minimum wages and em- 
ployment insurance. Much remains 
to be done even in these areas, es- 
pecially among our agricultural mi- 
grants where child labor still per- 
sists and general working and living 
conditions are a national disgtace. 


What Lies Ahead? 

What do we see ahead in the con- 
tinuing struggle for a better world? 
To begin with, it is abundantly clear 
that we cannot haye a better world 
unless we have better individuals. In 
order to create the institutions of an 
ideal social order and make them 
work, we must have men and women 
of character, honesty, integrity, 
idealism and unselfish devotion to 
the cause. Indeed, each one of us 
needs to dedicate himself anew to 
the realization of the brotherhood of 
man and the kingdom of God on 
earth. When this motive is paramount, 
we can move mountains. Nothing is 
impossible. Without such personal 
motivation no organization or in- 
stitution is secure, no social order 
or nation will long survive. 

(Cont’d on page 8) 


KENYA'S MINISTER OF LABOR, Social : 


Services and Adult Education, Ronald 
Ngala, takes a bow with Mrs. Ngala 
at the Social Justice Award dinner. 


Others shown are, left to right, R. J. 
Thomas, assistant to President Meany, 
who presented the Award to Father 
McGowan, Father Joseph L. Donahue, 
C.S.V., who gave the benediction; and 
Ds. Clair M. Cook. ; 


CITATION TO REV. MYERS 


James Myers, Presbyterian minister 
since 1915, industrial relations 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches for nearly twenty-three 
years, membership secretary of the 
National Child Welfare Committee 
ever since your “retirement’’ in 1947, 
your leadership for Protestant under- 
standing of laboremanagement problems 
and your personal achievements to spur 
the churches to economic concern has 
made you a pioneer and a prophet full 
of honor in your own country. During 
the years of unemployment and op= 
pression of organizers and members 
of trade unions, you tirelessly ine 
vertigated, mediated, publicized, and 
pleaded for the betterment of condi- 
tions for sharecroppers, textile work- 
ers, coal miners and steelworkers. 
You were there when they were on 
strike, helping to alleviate their suf- 
fering and that of their families and 
were a member of the short 


you 
lived Minister’s Union which once 
sought affiliation with the American 


Federation of Labor. You have 
worked on joint projects with 
national Jewish and Catholic leaders 
and groups, not only in industrial 
matters but in affairs of civil libe 
erties and peace. Your incisive 
and informative books have opened 
new understanding of the churches’ 
responsibility in industrial society, 
among them ‘‘Religion Lends a Hand”’ 
and ‘‘Do You Know Labor?”’ 

Therefore, because you have de- 
voted such great service to the cause 
of social justice, the Religion and 
Labor Council of America recognizes 
and honors your life as a Protestant 
clergyman, as a humane spirit, and as 
a faresighted leader, by inscribing 
your name upon its Social Justice 
Award and presenting to you a plaque 
in remembrance of this occasion. 


) 
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By Abraham Cronbach 


It is highly gratifying to receive 
these gracious attentions from the 
Religion and Labor Council, because 
the Religion and Labor Council is 
dedicated to worthy and exalted pur- 


poses. The Religion and Labor 
Council seeks to substitute co- 
operation for competition in the 


domain of labor relations. 

If we look at the human society 
around about us, we notice the pre- 
valence of competition. Competition 
obtains in commerce and industry, 
but competition is not limited to 
commerce and industry. Competition 
extends through all the ramifications 
of human activity. People compete 
with one another for influence and 
prestige in the community. Lawyers 
compete with one another and 
physicians compete with one another, 
not only for clients and for patients 
but also for ranking and eminence 
in their professions. College pro- 
fessors compete with one another not 
only for the attachment of the students 
but also for the name and fame of 
their writings. (I ought to know, for 
I was myself once a college professor 
and was constantly getting beaten by 
my colleagues at that game.) Students 
compete with one another for the 
prizes of athletics and of scholarship. 
Actors and orators compete with one 
another for the applause of the audi- 
ences. We are told that women com- 
pete with one another as regards the 
attractiveness and the _ suitability 
of their attire. 


“THATS THE BEST’PEACE OF MIND’ SERMON 
I'VE HEARD IN A LONG TIME” 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


‘Competitiveness vs. Cooperativeness 
| 


I was once conversing with a man 
ninety-two years of age. This man 
was ‘telling about his numerous ail- 
ments. And yet, so he said, he ought 
not complain. For his neighbor around 
the corner had ailments equally 
numerous and ‘‘my neighbor’’ said 
this man, ninety-two years of age, 
‘my neighbor is six months younger 
than I am.’’ Such is competition in 
human affairs. Everyone craves to 
be better looking than someone else, 
or better dressed or better housed or 
better circumstanced or better edu- 
cated than someone else, or to be 
more eminent orf more important or 
more popular or more sought after 
than someone else. Such is competi- 
tion in human affairs. 

And that competitiveness causes 
immeasurable woe. To keep ahead 
of others requires constant effort, 
constant vigilance, constant strain. 
Even that does not suffice. For, 
while we are struggling to outdis- 
others, others are struggling to out- 
distance us. Sometimes those others 
succeed, Then we are plunged into 
the cauldron of envy. That which, in 
the course of our lives, we suffer 
from envy exceeds perhaps that which 
we suffer from any other single 
cause. Such is competition in human 
affairs. 

But sometimes there come to us 
happy moments when there is a lull 
in our competitiveness, moments 
when we no longer seek to outstrip, 
outshine, and outrival others but seek 
rather to help others, to benefit 
others, to advance the interests of 
others; when we rejoice in the suc- 
cesses of others and do not grieve 
at those successes. Then are we no 
longer racked by envy. Then we have, 
at least in this area, peace of mind. 

That peace of mind is one of the 
goals of religion —— not the only 
goal but one of the goals. For re 
ligion has many goals; there are 
many different kinds of religion. It 
is religion when the American 
Friends Service committee crosses 
land and sea to bring succor and 
solace to the afflicted. It was also 
religion when the alleged witches 
were executed at Salem, Massachu- 
setts. Religion is exemplified by 
Saint Francis of Assisi with his un- 
limited goodness. It is also exempli- 


CITATION TO DR. CRONBACH 


Abraham Cronbach, Doctor of Divini- 
ty, Doctor of Humane Letters, through= 
out your fiftysfour years as a rabbi 
you have maintained a passion for 
social justice in the traditions of the 
Hebrew prophets of old, without ree 
gard to expediency or the popularity 
of your cause. You have served in 
the Jewish ministry as rabbi of cons 
gregations, as prison and hospital 
chaplain, and for twentyseight years 
as a teacher of rabbinical students. 
You have proclaimed peace unfailing- 
ly as the way of life, even when 
pacifism was most difficult in two 
World Wars. You have stood as a 
humane champion against capital 
punishment, daring to take on une 
popularity and misunderstanding and 
the risk of false labels. You have been 


a member of the Religion and Labor 
Council of America since its inceps 


tion, and have included the cause 
of economic justice for the worker 
in your humane concerns. 

Therefore, because you have been 
a ‘‘voice in the wilderness,’’ one of 
the *‘Giants of Justice’’ of the modern 
Hebrew faith; because you have ine 
spired hundreds of rabbinical students 
with your meticulous love of truth, 
your deep and universal sympathy for 
the oppressed, and your contagious 
prophetic zeal; because, in short, 
you well deserve such recognition of 
a life well spent for worthy causes, 
the Religion and Labor Council of 
America presents to you its Social 
Justice Award, causing your name to 
be cast in bronze as a permanent 
token of regard for your leadership as 
a prophet of social justice in modern 
Judaism. 


fied by Rasputin with his unlimited 
badness. In the name of religion 
there have been holy wars. But it was 
also religion when Father Damien 
devoted his life to the lepers or 
when Dr. Grenfell carried his medical 
mission to the frozen north. Religion 
is of many kinds. 

Some kinds of religion envisage 
peace of mind. The New Testament 
calls it ‘tthe peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding” 
(Philippians, 4.7). But that peace is 
impossible when there is competitive- 
ness. That peace ensues only when 
competitiveness is supplanted by 
cooperativeness, And that is the kind 
of religion which is fostered by the 
Religion and Labor Council. It is a 
noble and exalted kind of religion. 
For that reason, the gracious atten- 
tions bestowed by the Religion and 
Labor Council should be accepted 
with utmost gratitude. 
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(Cont'd from page 3) 
exercises his rights to bargain col- 
lectively with his employer. 

Let us not be bedizened by the 
Stories of the great treasuries and 
the huge Washington palaces of some 
labor unions. The fact is that our 
society still thinks more of the pro- 
tection of property and the privileges 
of management than it does of the 
basic rights of labor. During the long 
and bitter steel strike, when the press 
was concentrating furious attention 
on the excessive hourly rates of 
steel workers and their inveterate 
feather-bedding, I received notice 
from the management of Bethlehem 
Steel Company that a law suit brought 
by. a group of stockholders against 
the management had led the manage- 
ment to modify its plan to cut in 
certain of its executive personnel to 
receive 2% of all dividends paid out 
in addition to large executive sal- 


aries, optional stock plans, lush 
living allowances and_ substantial 
severance arrangements. To avoid 


further law suits, the management 
was willing to accept half of this 
2%, which they believed necessary 
as an added inducement to keep the 
boys selling steel for Bethlehem. 


Balancing the Imbalance 

Our society still accepts this 
structured imbalance based on a 
most inequitable rating of the respec- 
tive risks, skills and responsibilities 
involved in the work of the workman 
and the work of the executive and 
the professional. While certainly we 
are wise enough to know that the 
erasure of all differentials would 
kill much incentive and lessen pro- 
ductivity, we should be equally wise 
enough to know that the differentials 
our society now honors have little 
relation to justice and are often so 
excessive as to build hierarchical 
walls between segments of our 
population, create classes who live 
so differently that they must think 
differently and inspire a smouldering 
sense of injustice in those unskilled, 
lowerated sectors of the working 
population, sectors which will be 
enlarged rather than diminished by 
automated mechanisms. 

A recent crisis in the General 
Federation of Labor in Israel gives 
us a chance to seé this issue in slow 
motion. The high school teachers 
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in that young country demanded a 
higher rate of pay than the elemen- 
tary teachers. Some time before the 
technicians and medical personnel 
of the vast cooperative medical 
agency —— the Kupat Cholim —— had 
gone on strike to widen the differen- 
tial between themselves and the less 
skilled personnel. The debate which 
raged through the halls of the Hista- 
drut and the newspapers of the land 
was most illuminating. While it was 
made clear that the increase of auto- 
mation and specialization placed a 
heavy responsibility on the proper 
care and use of expensive equipment 
—— a responsibility which merited 
extra incentive —— it was equally 
emphasized that the entire popu- 
lation was entitled to the benefits 
of these devices, since they were the 


CITATION TO FR. McGOWAN 


Raymond A. McGowan, priest in 
the Roman Catholic Church for nearly 
fortysfive years, you have been a 
constant student and leader in the 
development of Catholic social 
action, especially in the areas of 
industrial relations and of peace. As 
associate director and director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
for nearly thirtyefive years, you 
have worked closely with many 
trade unionists and employers in the 
cause of better industrial relations, 
being founder and for many years 
secretary of the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems. You were 
also founder of the Catholic Associe 
ation for International Peace and of 
the IntereAmerican Catholic Social 
Action Confederation, organizations 
which continue to lengthen the shadow 
of your stature year by year. As fully 


as any priest now living in America, 
you have lived and taught and worked 


to make real and active the gr@at 
social encyclycals of your Church. 
Through the years you have been the 
friend and counsellor of many in high 
places in the nation’s capital, even 
to Cabinet members and Presidents. 
You have also wielded your pen for 
the cause of social justice, as author 
for years of the syndicated ‘Yards 
stick’? column, as author of many 
pamphlets and articles and of several 
books, one of which bears the sigs 
nificant title of your life’s theme, 
**Towards Social Justice.’’ 

Therefore the Religion and Labor 
Council of America presents to you 
its 1960 Social Justice Award in 
recognition of your life of devotion 
to that cause as a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as a great liberal 
spirit, and as a man worthy of honor 
by all men. 


result of the collective intelligenc 
and the historic experience of tht 
entire community. 

While some concessions wer 
made to encourage people to under 
take the longer apprenticeship o 
disciplined skills, both the Govern- 
ment and the Histadrut were com: 
mitted to the task of keeping these 
differentials controlled, so that the 
startling peaks and pits of the feudal- 
ism of the surrounding Arabic coun- 
tries and the formidable highs and 
lows of our free enterprise system 
might not be repeated in Israel. Per- 
haps they were harking back to that 
provision in the Book of Leviticus 
which calls for new deal in the 
50th or Jubilee Year, when the land 
would be restored to the original 
owners and _ indentured servants 
would be freed and all debts forgiven, 
so that people could start out equal 
in the race for the earth’s goods. 
This benign equalitarianism was too 
noble for that early time. Perhaps it 
will be the challenge of democracy 
to achieve a more perfect synthesis 
between the need to reward special 
talents and the need to guard those 
rewards from becoming cumulative 
and oppressive. 

Given our free enterprise system, 
the only way to achieve such a syn- 
thesis is through the normal channels 
of collective bargaining and through 
the wise use of political power, so 
that the gains won at the bargaining 
table are not lost through inequitable 
laws. This is the chief role of or- 
ganized labor in America and it seems 
to me that the Church and Synagogue 
should understand that role and help 
Labo. perform .it adequately. Wha 
the American public is in conscience 
bound to do is to bring about a trans: 
valuation of values within itself —- 
a giant re-bracketing, a major up- 
grading of skills and expectancies —- 
so that it will not appear any less 
moral for a worker to be paid in ac 
cordance with the increased produc: 
tive power of the machine he serves 
or operates than for an executive tc 
receive an incentive bonus or af 
owner to benefit from a 2-for-1 spli 
in his stock holding. 


Religion Must Not Be Blind 


Nor do I suggest that the spokes: 
man of the Church or Synagogue mus! 
always toady to Labor, be a kind o} 
sacerdotal yes-man. Religion will be 
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VIEW OF THE DINNER SCENE in the Hotel Morrison Terrace Room te shown from 
the ‘stage. Man in center is Co-Chairman for Labor John G, Ramsay, who opened the 
program. To his left is Rabbi Weinstein, with Toastmaster Nick DiPietro of Chicago 
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false to its own trust and eventually 


harmful to Labor itself if it becomes 


a blind partisan. There are times © 
indeed when Labor needs the chas- 


tisements of love and the honest 


criticism of a friend that has the 


advantage of being a little above the 
battle. It was not helpful for some 
clergy to be so permissive and so 
tolerant of the sins of those labor 
leaders who tampered with union 
funds, who rigged elections or dis- 
couraged the democratic checks and 
balances of their own union demo- 
cracy. It was not helpful to remind 
the American public that it took us 
200 years to achieve the measure of 
decency we have in our political 
life and that therefore labor must have 
a proportionate time to develop honest 
leadership and effective controls. 
Amos reminded the Jewish people 
that inasmuch as they were chosen, 
they had to toe the mark more than 
any other people. Moses was refused 


- entry into the Promised Land for. one 


act of disobedience and the Rabbis 
justified this harsh measure on the 
ground that Moses was a model of 
virtue and therefore was not entitled 


to the same margin of error that might 
be extended to other folk. 


For various reasons peculiar to 


our American history, labor -leader-. 


ship is under a magnifying glass. The 
entire future of the democratic pro- 
cess depends on the honest balancing 
wheel of the economic democracy 
within the great voluntary organi- 
zations known as our labor unions. 
Failure here will have graver con- 
sequences than the pilfering of a 
State legislator or the petty tyranny 
of a County Judge. Therefore labor 


leaders must live under a stricter 
code than our leadership in the 
general political or economic life. 
Religion will serve labor best if its 
prophetic souls will be as ruthless 
toward the big shots in the plush 
offices as Elijah was to Ahaz, or 
Nathan to David. We must never sell 
Labor short, as we sometimes sell 
the Negro short, by intimating that 
since he has so lately come to power 
and has not had the cultural ad- 
vantages of the more favored, we 
should expect less from the ranks of 
Labor. 


A Power Struggle Is Not The Answer 


Nor do I think that we help Labor 
by encouraging the defense of some 
of its leadership that the main busi- 
ness of the union leader is to get all 
he can for his men on the thesis that 
the strong take what they can and 
the weak accept what they must. This 
may have been good for Machiavelli 
or Judge Gary. It is not an adequate 
motto for the labor leader of today. 
I bitterly regret the fact that the 
massive assault on organized labor 
—— the shameless conspiracy on the 
part of large corporations, most news- 
papers, and their Congressional 
shag-boys to pin back the ears of 
Labor and force them to rewin old, 
bitterly fought positions — the Steel 
Workers Union leadership from using 
that strike as a golden opportunity 
to call upon the steel industry to 
make a real assault on the inflation 
spiral and take a real step forward 
toward the problem of displacement 
by automation. 

A voluntary renunciation of the 
wage increase, (which the company 
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profits could easily pay) in favor of 


a cut in the price of steel would 


have done more than any one act to 
overcome the unhappy image of the 
Union which the newspapers had 


built up. And I believe that the edu- 
resources were available 
within this Union to convince the 
tank and file that aborting the in- 
flation cycle was just as effective a 
way of putting money in their pockets 
and had the superior advantage of 
not taking it from the consumer or 
adding to the burdens of that large 
sector of our population with fixed 
incomes and no protective 
organizations. 


There will be other opportunities 


when Big Labor. will face. Big Indus- 


try and when the temptation to take 
an easy raise by tossing it, plus the 
heavy surcharges, on the consumer 
will come up on the American scene. 
I trust that there will be enough men 
of the cloth, trusted by Labor, to 
advocate the proposition that what is 
good for all of the people is good for 
labor——even best for labor. But this, 
I must emphasize, is a confidence we 
can gain only as we make ourselves 
effective in removing some of the 
startling inequalities which still press 
upon great bodies of laboring folk in 
America. 


In The Brothers Kardmazov, 
Dostoevski laments the bitter tragedy 
that the great message of spiritual 
redemption of Christianity was often 
despised because it disregarded the 
need for bread, the economic facts of 
existence. He equally laments the 
counter-tragedy that came to pass 
when the Marxian movement in its 
eagemess to assure the bread of the 
body, disregarded the needs of the 
spirit. All European civilization was 
tortured on that pendulary swing from 
the extreme of a rootless spiritualism 
to the extreme of a soulless material- 
ism. And we are paying the costs of 
that failure of synthesis in a more 
frightening way than even Dostoevski 
imagined —— and his was no sluggish 
imagination! Both Religion and Labor 
can and must unite on the common 
ground that man, made in the image 
of God, is entitled, as long as the 
earth endures, to a security of bread 
and the salt and savor of the spirit 
which, alone can sweeten that bread. 


Looking rorward 
(Cont’d from page 4) 

What then should be our goals and 
specific objectives in the years 
which lie ahead? May I venture to 
submit a few major proposals for 
your consideration 


First ~— absolute racial equality 
in the ranks of Labor, in our churches 
and synagogues, in the nation and in 
the world. 


Second — compulsory National 
Health Insurance for adequate med- 
ical care of all. A good start would 
be passage of the Forand bill for 
medical care of the aged. 


Third -— democratic ownership 
of industry through a vast increase 
in cooperatives on Rochdale prin- 
ciples, through public ownership of 
sucu industries and public utilities 
as may prove necessary, as well as 
individual ownership of family 
size farms and small businesses. 
We have largely achieved democracy 
in industrial relations, thanks to 
the Labor Union movement. We 
must go forward and achieve economic 
democracy as well, widespread owner- 
ship by the people, of the people, for 
the people, the dominant motive of 
which shall be human service rather 
than private profit. 


Fourth — political action by Labor 
and liberals through an independent 
political party of social democracy 
like the British Labour Party or 
preferably the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation of Canada. 


Fifth — and most important of all, 
total disarmament with proper in- 
spection and controls including a 
ban on nuclear tests and weapons. 
The United Nations must also be 
strengthened as an instrument of 
world government with world law, 
world courts, and an international 
police force. In this direction lies 
the road to world peace. 


In all of these momentous de- 
velopments, Labor and _ Religion 
must play the leading parts. Here 
is a challenge to our vision, courage 
and dedication greater than any 
challenge which has ever faced 
humanity before. God help us to be 
equal to the task. Blessings on 
you all.”’ 


RELIGION AND LABOR 
WORK IN AGRICULTURE 


Fay Bennett, executive secretary 
of the National Sharecroppers Fund, 
Inc., recently issued a report on 
**The Condition of Farm Workers in 
1959.” Religion and Labor has 
devoted one issue entirely to the 
problems of migrant workers and has 
often reported on this most backward, 
low-paid and unprotected area of 
American work life. While we can not 
reprint Miss Bennett’s report fully 
even though it deserves a full reading 
(write 112 East 19 St., New York 3 
for a copy), it deserves at least the 
noting of a few highlights. 

In 1958 (latest Dept. of Labor 
statistics) 2,319,000 persons worked 


more than 25 days as hired farm 
labor. About half a million were 
migrants. 


Agriculture is the third most 
hazardous of all industries. Latest 
figures put farm death rates per 
100,000 at 54.3, says the National 
Safety Council. In New Jersey in 
1958, despite its heavy industrial- 
ization, farming topped all occupa- 
tions in work accidents. The death 
rate in agricultural accidents rose 
4% from 1948 to 1958; no other in- 
dustry had an increase. 

Output per worker in agriculture 
has increased 83 per cent since 
1940; in industry the figure is 30 
per cent. Farmers’ per capita in- 
vestment now is $16,000; in 1940 
it was $4,000. Each 1930 farmer 
provided food for himself and six 
others; now he raises enough for 
nineteen besides himself. 

The average 250-acre farm of 
1930 has grown to a 500-acre average 
today. Average cash income is up 
from $1,069 to $6,540; but net farm 
income keeps sagging down 
1.6 billion dollars in 1959 from 1958. 
‘Corporation farms’’ are increasing; 
in 1954 12 per cent of all farms 
grossed 60 per cent of all farm pro- 
duct sales. 250 cotton producers 
received 1958 crop price-support 
loans of more than $100,000 each. 

Farm wage rates have increased 
less in the United States 1948-1957 


than in any other western nation. 
Wage rates for Mexicans admitted 
under Public Law 78 (more than 


447,000 in the year ending June 30, 
1959) are even below, and are de- 
pressing, domestic agricultural la- 
bor rates. 


An Inquity from Italy = 

The Center for Social Studies i: 
an organization not connected with 
any union or political party and is 
being operating since January 1957, 
Its “establishment reflects the 
growing conviction that there will 
be the possibility of overcoming 
social conflicts and re-establishin; 
economic order in the country | 
more opportunities be provided for 
the workers to devote attention to 
the actual social and economic as- 
pects of Italian and world realities 
and problems. | 
In this conviction the Center, be 
sides other iniziatives, courses. 
specially intended for workers in 
industry which are held by various 
expert lecturers on economic social 
and cultural matters. 
As our courses is interested in 
knowing how your organization oper- 
ates, I should deeply appreciate if 
would kindly send me the detailed 
programs of courses for workers. 


Sincerely yours 


(Prof. Federico P aparozzi) | 
Managing Director | 
Centro di Studi Sociali | 
Genoa, Italy | 


256,287 EMPLOYERS, according to 
Senator John J. Williams of Dela- 
ware, are illegally holding 
$216,439,000 of tax money de- 


ducted from employees’ wages but 
never turned over to the Treasury. 
These employers are about 2 per 
cent of the total number, 19,847,000. 


